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be taken into consideration. In studying the sources of the Hudson 
Kiver it is not customary to begin with Spuyten Duyvil, and there are 
several Spuyten Duyvils in the case-constructions. 

Secondly, the danger of neglecting the data of cognate languages 
could hardly be better illustrated than here. Much time is given, for 
example, to showing how the dative construction of time is indefinite in 
scope, overlapping other case-meanings, and hard to associate with the 
ordinary dative conceptions. There is no hint that the Greek datives of 
time may have to be explained as locatives and instrumentals. Mr. 
Brown simply holds that it was the " constant presence of a demonstra- 
tive word with the nouns that gave the case the function of dating pre- 
cisely." What sweet charms possessed this dative that she must thus sub- 
mit to the "constant presence of this demonstrative" suitor? We used 
to believe that the Greek dative of time was largely a locative and in 
that capacity lent itself readily to expressions of "definite" time with 
definite modifiers. The Sanskrit and Latin datives do not permanently 
acquire the " function of dating precisely." Their locatives do. Such 
facts would seem to have some bearing upon the question. 

Most readers will admit that the method illustrated by Mr. Brown 
will prove to be of great service in determining the semantic forces of 
case and modal constructions; but his work has shown that the method 
is not universally applicable, and that when applied without regard for 

the results of other methods its success is but partial. 

Tenney Frank 
Bbyn Mawr College 



The Poetic Element in the Satires and Epistles of Horace. By 
Philip Howard Edwards. Part I, pp. 47. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: privately printed, 1905. 
The author has collected carefully the passages of Horace's satirical 
writings which reveal in any way a more manifest poetical treatment. 
Brought together thus in a single conspectus, they afford opportunity 
for some general observations of considerable interest, and they may 
serve to stimulate the reader sufficiently familiar with his Horace to 
some generalizations of his own. The author protests, perhaps unduly, 
that the point of view has received too little recognition from the inter- 
preters of Horace; and this may be true, though it would not be difficult 
to find more appreciative utterances on the topic than the two or three 
cited on p. 18, as for example in the brief words, full of critical insight, 
in Mackail's History of Roman Literature, p. 111. 

The passages are grouped under the headings: Real poetry, parody, 
elevated passages, poetic reminiscence. The chief criticism which is to 
be made on the assignment of material to this classification is the group- 
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ingof a large number of passages under the head of " real poetry," which 
belong in fact to the literature of burlesque, of which parody is one type. 
Like parody it is found much more abundantly in the Sermones than in 
the Epistulae. A study of this kind does not lend itself readily to severe 
methods, but more attention should have been given to the development 
of Horace's taste and technique in the use of thoughts and words which 
may be designated as poetical. Such a study, freed from conventional 
standards in determining what is "poetical," would reveal us the real poet, 
in the subtle emotion of haunting phrases, more often in the Epistles 
than elsewhere — perhaps more often even than in the Odes. 

G. L. H. 

Metaphor and Comparison in the Dialogues of Plato. By 
Geobge Olaf Berg. Johns Hopkins dissertation. Berlin: 
Mayer & Mailer, 1904. Pp. viii+57. 

This monograph deals with its subject in a comprehensive way and 
will serve as a convenient tabulation of the more important tropes em- 
ployed by Plato. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to a manu- 
script dissertation of Dr. E. G. Sihler on the same subject (J. H. U., 1882), 
and says that he follows in the main the classification of Blumner in 
his work, tJber Gleichniss und Metapher in der attischen Komodie. 

The arrangement of the matter is logical, and there is a fairly good 
English index, though there are many omissions. A Greek index might 
readily have been added and would have increased the value of the dis- 
sertation as a book of reference. I have not attempted to verify all the 
citations, but have found no occasion for criticism in this regard. There 
are, however, a number of points on which I am inclined to differ from 
the author. The limits which divide conscious personification from con- 
ventional phrases are not easy to define; but Dr. Berg appears to dis- 
cover personification in many doubtful expressions. A few curious blun- 
ders occur, as where it is said (p. 6) that irdo-^etv is used to introduce a 
comparison Polit. 303 d. The comparison lies in oju.oi.ov. As Dr. Berg 
suggests that there are other instances, he may have had in mind such as 
Crat. 399 b : tovtoiv toCvw ev nal to tu>v avOpuurutv ovo/xa ireirovdev, where it 
is ko.1 that carries the comparison, as in Aristoph. Nub. 234: irao-^ei 8e 
ravTo tovto Kal ra KapSa^a. We are here in the sphere, not of formal 
comparisons, but of the illustrative examples constantly employed by 
Socrates. A collection of such examples would form a valuable supple- 
ment to the study of metaphors and comparisons. The author makes 
occasional references to Plato's use of recurring metaphors, but does not 
accord them a special treatment. This is to be regretted. In this con- 
nection the absence of any reference to the work of Dr. G. B. Hussey in 
this field is somewhat surprising. yy ^ Heidel 



